orla. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSZ EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBJES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goéthe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
_And Several other Distinguished Fr 8; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
. IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
Y University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a NorMAL Scoot for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LiTTLs 
Cumpren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and oy for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical tertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards: of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, a of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... o. ee 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powe 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, en Two 
History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- ( 4 ..;.tant Teachers. 
eeping oe oe ee oe oe ée aa A 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class ae on “a .» Mr, BAKER. 


Pianoforte os oo ee ee .* { ag nae i 


{ fons Rooter, 
** (Mr. BEARD. 
{ Mons. VIEUXTEMPS, 





Violin .. ot oe oe ee 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola 


Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments 
Concertina (German and English) ee 
Voda] Opiates!’ +g c6 oe Nee) oe oe { aes > og ot 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a bappy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
eo by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Mr. T. Donovan, 

-» Mr. Morcan, 
Mr. H. Russet. 
Mr. ELDER. 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 

is Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a,m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Sundays excepted. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SECOND SEASON. 


The First Concert will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14th, 1859, 


When the Instrumental Pieces will be seiected from the Works of 
BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME, 
PART I. 
QUARTET in B flat, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 


Op. 18, No. 5 ee es ee on _ -- Beethoren. 
(First time at these Concerts, ) 
M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
DUET, ‘‘Ah perdona” .. ea ee ee -- Moz: 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONG, ‘The Garland” a eam ae Mendelssohn, 
Herr Reichardt. 


ARIA, ‘‘ Non temer,” (violin obbligato) .. ee +» Mozart. 











. Sainton. 
SONATA in A major (dedicated to Haydn), Op. 2, piano- 


forte solo oe ee * +e ee ee +. Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
PART II. 

QUARTET in E minor, Op. 53 (dedicated to R. ky), 
for two violins, viola. and violoncello .. ée «+ Beethoven, 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, aud Sig. Piatti. 
SONG, ‘Ab, why do we love?” aa ae Lae M 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington. 
SERENADE, “ Through the night” es ° ee 
Herr Reichardt. ; 
DUET, ‘‘Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” eo co Spohr. 
Madame Lewmcus Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONATA in G major, Op. 30 pianoforte and violin .. Beéthoven. 

(First time at these Concerts.) 
Mr. Charles Hallé and M. Wieniawski. 


CONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa stalls, 5s. ; reserved seata (balcony), 3s.: unreserved seats, Is. Tickets to 
be had at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Turner's, 19, Cornhill ; Hammond’s; Cramer and Co.’s; and Schott and Co.’s, 
Regent-street ; H. Brookes’s newspaper and concert ticket office, 24, Old Cavendish- 
street ; Leader; Ollivier ; Campbell ; and Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 

The Concert to commeuce at eight o’clock precisely. 


CHILLER FESTIVALIN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
November 10, 1859.—Gentlemen who are desirous and willing to assist in the 
performance of a Cantata for the Schiller Festival (the words by Mr. Ferd. 
Freiligrath, the music by Mr. Ed. Pauer), are requested to attend a rehearsal on 
Monday, $lst of October, at 7 o'clock, at Seyd’s Hotel, 39, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


gc LLER FEST IM CRYSTALL PALAST, 10 

November,'1859.—Das Fest Comité ersucht hiermit alle deutsche ktinsler 
welche gegen wirtig in England, sind und sich an der Atiffuhrung einer Fest-Cantat« 
(Text von Herrn Ferd. Freiligrath, music von Herrn Ed. Pauer) betheiligen wollen 
sich Montag, 31 October, abends 7 Ubr, in Seyd’s Hotel, 39, Finsbury-square, 
einzufinden. 


“THE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
mect on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, at 13, Berners-street. Oxford-street. Applications fer admission 


b de to thi ductor, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R A. Music). 
must be made e conductor, Mr. eS REILLY, Hon, See. 





Schubert. 














MS: ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com. 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 60, 
Pentonville-road, N, 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. — 

Just published, No. 1 of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY, 

Sonata in B flit, for pisnoforte and violin, (Op. 69), by DUSSEK, us performed at 

the Monday Popular Concerts, by Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Joseph 
oachim. Chippell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





M ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


N ISS LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 


has removed to 155, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, to which address, com- 
munications respecting engagements, lessons, &c., are requested to be sent. 








ISS LASCELLES begs to announce that she is in 
town for the winter season. All communications to be addressed to 35, 
York-street, Portman-square, W. 





DLLE MARIA DE VILLAR begs to announce her 

return to town, A!l applications for concerts and lessons to be addressed 

to 10, Munchester-street, Manchester-square, or Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond-street. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—A Young Person, 


with very good tes’imonials, is anxious to place herself in the family of a 
professor of music, for three or six months, where she can instruct the children, 
and in return receive instruction on the piano ; the addition of singing would be 
preferred. Answers directed to A. B., Post Office, Petersfield, Hants. 








WIENIAWSKI has returned to London. All 
®@ letters respecting engagements, &c., to be addressed care of Chappell 
and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 





O VOCALISTS and SOLOISTS.—Mr. William 

Howard will be happy to hear from parties visiting the North, whom it 

may-suit to appear at his Saturday Eveniug Concerts in the Music Hall, 17, 
Howe-strect, Edinburgh. 


HOIR BOY.—Wanted for a London Church Choir a 

Boy possessing a good voice and some knowl-dge of music. He wi!l rec ive 

ageneral education (without lodging), and a rising sulary. Apply to Mr. Pittman, 
1, New Ormond-street, Foundling. 


ISS MARGARET McALPINE (Contralto) -—All 


communications to be addressed tu her at 22, Hari-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


T. JAMESS HALL.—POPULAR ORATORIOS.— 
me oe ELIJAH, on Monday Evening, November 7th. Tickets, 5s., 














RUMPET-MAJOR WANTED, for a Cavalry Regi- 
ment stationed in this country.—Apply, with testimonials, to Bousey and 
Sons, 24, Holles-street, London. 


GOOD CLARIONET PLAYER WANTED, for a 
Private Band. A boy preferred.—Apply to Bovsey and Sons, 24, Holles- 
street, London. 


R. WALLWORTH has removed from Somerset-street 


to 30, Edward-street, Portman-square, W. 


] EYERBEER’S DINORAH & VERDI'S MACBETH. 

—Selections from these operas nightly at the CANTERBURY HALL 
CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian and 
mimic), W. J. Critchfield. and E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures are 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated and 
— and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 














ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French !anguage, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorongh knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home. The most unexceptionable references would be 
ta ag required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 





NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL, 


THE SINGER'S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


JOEIN wOLLAE. 











Tus work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

3. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible, 
rearranged for ordinary use. 

4. Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte and will there- 
fore possess the same individual value as though it were itself an in- 
dependent publication. 

The Sinerr’s Lipeary will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as being not too large for a hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price.of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generaliy of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages. 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, é.e., one of each series weekly. 

Nos. 1 to 12, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 12, Sacred, are now ready. 

Also, part 1 (containing Nos. 1 to 5) Sacred or Secular, price 1s, each, 
And part 2, Sacred and Secular, price 1s. each. 

N.B.—Subscribers names received. 


. Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 


UST PUBLISHED.—Two Four-part songs: No. l, 
“‘Morgen'ied ;” No. 2, ‘‘Abendiied;” translate: from the Germ:n, and 
composei by H. 8. Oakeley, Op 16, price 2s, each. Also (for a single voice), by 
same composer, ‘ O du mein mond,” 1s. 6d. ; ‘* Break, break, break,” 2s.—London : 
Ewer and Co., 87, Regent-street. 


ADY JOHN SCOTT'S celebrated SONGS, “ Douglas,” 

“ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Shame on ye Galiants,” Jeannie Cameron’s “ Death Song,’ 

&c., 2s each: Lists on application.—C. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 
26, Old Bond-street. t 











‘THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT 
aud Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a pb. 
1834). may be had on a written or personal application to the Actuary, or to any 


d a list 





of the Suciety’s Country Agents. To the Report and A ts is app 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1558. 
No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 


39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


—_— 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 





Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


MUSICAL DEGREE AT OXFORD. 


S1r,—A few weeks ago you published a letter which stated what were 
the requirements of a musical degree at Oxford. With your kind per- 
mission I will point out what I consider to be somewhat unfair regula- 
tions to the would-be Mus. Bac. The principal point to which I would 
invite notice is, that the student must present a certificate of his 
having studied music for seven years, signed by three credible pro- 
fessors. Now, sir, what can be be a more inconvenient regulation than 
this. Setting aside the fact that a man does not generally study under 
three masters at once, which must be the case, or he cannot get a 
certificate signed by those three ; I would ask, is it necessary for a boy 
to begin to study music (which, I suppose, means harmony and com- 
position) at the age of fifteen, to enable him to take a degree at twenty- 
two. No certificate of the study of Latin and Greek is required, why 
then enforce this rule with regard to music? I am aware that it may 
be said, a musician is formed only by long study, added to natural 
talent, but surely if he can answer all questions put, and fulfil the 
other requirements, he is worthy of a degree. I will illustrate this by 
my own case. I have studied music for a year, and by three years 
shall be of sufficient standing to take an ordinary degree; why, if I 
can show a sufficient knowledge of music, am I to wait three years 
more before I am eligible for musical honours, Again, many study 
under musical friends, or (as I did) under a gentleman who, though of 
high local standing and great musical abilities, is not exactly a pro- 
fessor; and yet, though we may otherwise succeed, because we have not 
had three noted instructors for seven years, we are ineligible. What I 
would propose is this: make the examination a school, like history, 
philosophy, &c.; let there be honours as in other things; let us have 
a more difficult examination, and more regular public lectures, and I 
feel convinced a musical doctor would no longer be looked down upon 
among musicians. If you will insert this, you will greatly oblige many 
subscribers and musicians, and your obedient servant, 

Oxford, Oct. 24th. Mosicovs. 

P.S.—Can you tell me whether Jahn’s or Oulibischeff’s “ Life of 
Mozart” is published in English or French; if so, where can I get it? 





MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI. 

Sir,—It is asserted in the American journals, that Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini goes to Russia this winter; and you have stated in a recent 
article, that she is re-engaged to Mr. E. T. Smith, and will appear at 
ey Lane in the ensuing spring. Can you now inform me which is 
rue? 

Cockermouth, Oct. 25. 

[Both.—Ep, I. W.] 


ALFREDO, 





A. H. STEVENS AND OTHER CORRESPONDENTS. 


S1r,— Will you allow me to suggest to “A.K.” that neither “methods” 
nor lessons will form a good player on any instrument, unless the 
aspirant to musical proficiency sets to work on the never-stopping tread- 
will of “ practice.” Let “A. K.” take any violin, flute, cornet, sacbut, 
or even dulcimer music, and, after transposing it into the proper clef (if 
it be in an improper one), let him proceed to render it on the grand- 
pere des violons. 1 venture to say that if he will set to work and play 
everything he can lay bows upon, that bye-and-bye, he will be a master 
of the fiddle’s grandfather, and no mistake about it. 

Your Aberdeen correspondent “ M. M. T. T. M. W.” records (in large 
type) that the Aberdeen audience slumbered during the fantasias which 
opened their Music Hall. Yet he finds fault with the unclassical nature 
of the programme. If the Aberdeen amateurs cannot watch even during 
a two-hour concert, I do not think that the strains of the “creators” 
would at all better the matter. Pearls of music should be reserved 
for refined ears, not thrown away upon tympani rendered senseless by 
Morpheus. 

Your correspondent “M.” is a gentleman, and an honour to his 
profession. I hope that his pedal extremities will ere long be discours- 
ing deep music on radiated claviers elsewhere than formerly.. Who, indeed, 
would be an imaginary hand-organ played upon by aself-sufficient incum- 
bent ? _The wounded dignity of clerical greatness often vents itself in the 
depriving aman of food to eat and raiment to wear. This consideration 
induces me to advise “ M.” to change his locale forthwith. If he will 
communicate with me, I can recommend him to a fashionable and 

likely ” spot for future operations, with an almost certain chance of 
getting the church organ. Apropos of this, I would remind “ M.” that 


action against the clergyman for an assault in the church, raised a 
strong feeling throughout the profession, and I believe that many 
organists would gladly give up their situations to help a poor fellow so 
situated. I remember a tale told (by himself) of the clever Bennett 
Gilbert, who, on commencing Bacli’s “ Giant Fugue” one Sunday, was 
startled by the cry of “Stop that organ,” from the preaching-machiine or 
pulpit. Gilbert threw up his situation in the fellow’s teeth, and in a 
week held one at a DOUBLE salary. So much for the snubbing system 
and its effects, 
I wish Haydn Wilson would write more, and remain, yours very truly, 
A. H. Stevens. 
P.S.—I like “ Ragged Amos’s” jolly and un-oboe-like style. Never- 
theless I beg to disclaim any idea of being a “great man,” He must 
mean some other Mr. Stevens. All I have wished to urge is that 
“ English Musicians” may spend their time much better than in venting 
what a popular magazine aptly terms “ petty malgnity.” I will per- 
sist in urging this point, even against genii who make a boast of writing 
the word “ Ram” after their names, . H.8. 





MISS DOBSON AND MRS. WOOD. 


Srr,—In the Manchester Examiner and Times of one day in 
the present week, there has appeared a radically incorrect statement, 
with regard to Mrs. Wood’s pupil, Miss Dobson. That journal, no 
doubt intending to do Miss Sara Dobson and Mrs. Wood a service, 
says: ‘* We are informed that the promise then given (in La Sonnam- 
bula) of her dramatic as weil as vocal capacity has indicated the pro- 
priety of withdrawing this young lady from professional engagements, 
with the object of placing her under the first masters of Italy, in pre- 
paration for an engagement at one of our great metropolitan theatres.” 
I need hardly suggest to you that Mrs. Wood (under whose constant 
care Miss Dobson, as well as Miss Pilling, has been brought out and 
educated) is very unlikely to throw away the dear-bought gratification 
of a pupil’s success upon any “ first masters,” English or foreign. Miss 
Dobson will remain in England for one year, entirely in Mrs. Wood’s 
management as regards everything connected with her private as well 
as professional accomplishments and preparations; her study of the 
best operas for stage-performunce, and otier music in the Italian and 
French schools, will be facilitated by the most careful instruction in 
those two languages, the former of which she has spoken well enough 
for ordinary purposes since her first a in 1857, My mother 
herself (Mrs. Wood) will accompany Miss Dobson to Italy, where the 
latter may, if that be considered expedient, have the advantage of some 
preliminary appearances, unhampered by the petty jealousies of those 
who only fulfil the adage of a prophet being no prophet in his own 
country. I am authorised to say, that Mrs Wood, under any circum- 
stances, will not cede to any real or imaginary “ first masters,” still less 
to a managerial entrepreneur, the maturing and production of those 
talents which she has hitherto, in our humble opinion, successfully 
cultivated and educated, and on this point she has consulted and acts 
under the advice of the principal London authority in such matters. 

In case you should have accepted the dictum of a misinformed 
newspaper, I hope you will excuse my troubling you with the facts. 

Suum CvuIQuE. 





HAYDN WILSON’S PROPOSED NEW DOUBLE-BASS. 


Srr,—In your impression of the 15th inst., a correspondent (Haydn 
Wilson) favours us with some suggestions for an improvement in the 
construction of a double-bass—which hitherto has not called forth the 
notice of either performer or manufacturer. 

I read the observations through with much attention, and hope to be 
excueed if I say I thought them not very clearly expressed. The same 
gentleman refers again to the same subject last week, to correct the 
printer’s misreading of a word, setting up power instead of scale. One 
would rather have expected it was to correct stave, which surely should 
have been space; however, the meaning was understood. 

Your correspondent goes on to say “when a passage descends lower 
than A on the first stave, the performer has to leap with his hand to 
obtain G below a seventh on the finger-board.” No doubt every player 
on descending a rapid passage dislikes to shift upwards for the G, an 
octave higher than the one he desires. The same feeling would pro- 
bably be felt at the end of the compass, whatever that mig!t be, for 
scme other lower note in the scale. The difficulty of this (half) shift, 
however, is not greater than a similar one from E on the second string 
to C on the first, which often occurs; and far less so than many other 
shifts. But setting all this aside, the extended compass downwards is 
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Wilson”? He proceeds thus: “To remedy this, four strings instead 
of three, tuned to the same notes as the violoncello, but an octave lower 
in sound, and of thickness required”—under the arrangement we are to 
presume that the copies for each instrument will be identical—that the 
double-bass is to have three stops by the natural position of the hand, 
with similar shifts and method customary on the smaller instrument. 
How far this would be practicable, I am sure your readers would be 
glad to know from professors of the instrument, and with a fourth- 
string, too, probably little less in thickness than one’s little finger. 
Surely this complication would be far worse than the “shift for the G,” 
and few fingers, I presume, could be found to bear the required mani- 
pulation for any length of time. The introduction of a fourth-string, 
however, would be no novelty, as the Germans mount their double- 
basses in this manner, sometimes tuning them to extend the compass 
upwards, at other times downwards :— 


Thus, or Thus. 





-3- 
[= ) [™) 


or men mann See = 
Oo SS 
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In the first arrangement they get no lower than we do; in the 
second they get down a 4th, but which is still a 3rd above the depth 
proposed by your correspondent, and please observe, in both cases, the 
intervals are only 4ths requiring only two natural stops on each string, 
whereas the plan suggested requires the tuning to be by 5ths, and three 
natural stops on each string, precisely as the violoncello. But even 
this easier four-stringed arrangement has not seemingly been copied by 
English makers. 

There is another part of Haydn Wilson’s plan which appears to me 
impracticable, and on which it would be well for some of your pro- 
ficient correspondents to lend an idea. He proposes to have the bridge 
stand askew on the belly of the instrument, so as to make the fourth 
string one foot longer than the first string, and \the others in propor- 
tion. But would not this interfere with the parallelism of the stopping 
intervals across the finger-board? as each string is longer from nut to 
bridge than the other, would not the stops vary in proportion? If so, 
how, may I ask, could this bass be played in violoncello style? Of the 
simple three-stringed English double-bass, an authority thus expresses 
himself: “This instrument requires too much force to allow of very 
quick notes being executed with spirit, and even if this were possible, 
there would often result only a mere confusion of sounds disagreeable 
to the ear.” 

What then would be the case with a bass constructed and tuned as 
suggested, I leave to abler heads and hands to determine. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN AMATEUR, 


MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 


Srr,—There certainly can be no objection to your administering, if 
deserved, a rebuke to Scotland in general, and to Edinburgh in par- 
ticular, in reference to musical matters, but any such rebuke, it humbly 
appears to me, should be founded on an accurate knowledge of facts. 
I admit, and so will every musical Scotchman, that we have too long 
been trading on the reputation gained by our early melodies and 
grand old Psalm tunes, and have very much to learn and do before we 
can rank high as a musical nation; but things are not so bad as you 
would have your readers believe. 

The information contained in your article of last week is erroneous in 
several respects, and this I shall endeavour to point out. In the first 
place, in the Aberdeen Festival, whether successful or not, there is 
nothing in the least calculated, as you say, “to make Auld Reekie 
ashamed.” You say “ Linlithgow or Perth would be more likely to 
build a music-hall, and institute a festival than Edinburgh.” So 
much for what is “likely ;” now for facts. Edinburgh has had a 
handsome music hall for many years (not quite large enough perhaps), 
which was opened with a festival on a considerable scale, of which, 
however, I cannot speak personally, my memory not going so far back. 
Festivals have been held since, the last and best no longer ago than 
last April, On the 7th, 8th, and 9th of that month there took place, 
under the management of the “Scottish Vocal Music Association,” a 
“ Handel Commemoration Festival,” which would not, in regard to the 
merit of the performances, have done discredit to any city in the 
kingdom, and this I can assert without fear of contradiction trom any 
who heard it—others cannot give an opinion. 

It is said that “comparisons are odious.” This may be so, but in 
the present case I must make one, but not with the least wish to dis- 


parage the most praiseworthy efforts of the Aberdeenians, with whose 
endeavours I warmly sympathise. 

At Aberdeen, there were two performances—viz., St. Paul, and a 
miscellaneous concert; here there were three—viz., Judas Maccabeus 
The Messiah, and a performance embracing a selection from Samson, as 
well as Acis and Galatea. ‘ 

At Aberdeen, there was one set of solo singers; here there were two 
sets, At Aberdeen the band was thirty-seven in number, there being 
neither oboes nor horns; here, between fifty and sixty, every instru- 
ment required by the scores being provided. The chorus was about 
the same in number at each place—viz., 250. The prices of admission 
were, at Aberdeen, 15s., 10s. 6d., &c., down to 3s. ; here, 7s. 6d., 4s, 
and 2s. 6d. ' 

I do not think you would now tell us to take a lesson from 
Aberdeen. 

The distance between London and Edinburgh may perhaps be 
adduced as a reason for your not having heard, or taken notice, of our 
tribute to the memory of Handel, an undertaking which cost months 
of incessant Jabour, and has done not a little to improve and foster 
musical taste in this quarter ; but this cannot be a good reason, because 
you see a smaller thing 150 miles further off! 

Again you say, “Glasgow is to follow early in the spring. Glasgow 
also will have her music hall, and hold a festival to commemorate its 
Opening.” Wrong again; Glasgow, although going to have a festival, 
is not going to open any music hall, having had a very large one, with 
a magnificent organ, for many years. Glasgow has also long had a most 
numerous and efficient Choral Union, quite accustomed to give per- 
formances on a large scale, and conversant even with such high-class 
works as Mendelssohn’s Antigone. You add, “This will be another 
slap in the face for the sluggish, self-conceited genius of Edinburgh, who, 
from Arthur’s Seat, with folded wings, looks listlessly on, careless of 
what others are doing, careless to be doing herself, sleepy, sheepish, and 
Scotch.” Complimentary, very! but not correct, except as to the 
“Scotch.” I cannot, by the way, speak for the “genius,” not knowing 
who he, or she, may be, and not having encountered him or her at the 
top of Arthur’s seat looking on at Glasgow and Aberdeen! But so far 
from the musical community of Edinburgh feeling the Glasgow festival 
as a slap, they rejoice to hear of it and all others, but at the same 
time they don’t see that it gives them any lesson or cause for self- 
reproach. 

A word about another paragraph. ‘ Her doctors care little for music, 
her lawyers(Professor Donaldson not excepted) less, and her conventiclers 
and field preachers least.” I am not sure that you are wrong in your classi- 
fication of the above professions, but I think you are wrong in the 
degree you mean to express in the word “little,” which is the maximum 
in your scale. There is a great deal more doing here for the advance- 
ment of music than you are in the least aware of; but as you have not 
heard of our “ Handel Festival,” of course you cannot know about any 
lesser exertions, which, however, will still go on, aithough they are not 
heard of. With regard to your ¢asteful sneer at our clergymen, I may 
observe that clergymen of all the leading denominations were among 
the stewards of the Handel Festival, and that not only in Edinburgh, 
but in Scotland generally, many of them take a warm interest in the 
advancement of music—witness the improvement in our congregational 
psalmody, in which important matter we are not behind any other part 
of (as you say “ England”, or as we say) Britain. You would not make 
such an unkind hit at Professor Donaldson, if you knew how he has 
struggled for the last twelve years or so to get his choir put ona 
proper footing. Pray come and see the splendid music class-room, 
with library, &., which he has just succeeded in having built for his 
lectures. 

In this very long letter, I have hitherto been dealing only with the 
correction of erroneous impressions, whether you will admit success- 
fully or not I don’t know. Allow me space just to say a few words in 
extenuation of that deficiency in musical culture to which I have pled 
guilty on bebalf of Scotland. The one great and insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the way of doing great things is the distance from London, 
whence assistance must be procured by every town for festivals or 
any performances on a very large scale. 

Again, our musical season occurs at the same time as that in London, 
or iat least the early part of it; and our aristocracy and rich country 
families, either choosing or requiring to be in London at that time, 
deprive their native metropolis of the benefit of that wealth which 
could so easily produce a better state of things. 

Allow me, however, to remind you that for three seasons (1854-5-6) 
Edinburgh had an Italian Opera, with a double company for months 
together, and this not merely touring parties from London, consisting 
of two stars and a troupe of dummies. The spirited manager visited 





Italy, Germany, and {France, and made engagements for himself, and 
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was the means of introducing to Britain many excellent singers, some 
of whom Mr. Gye came down to pick up. No other city in the 
kingdom, except London, can boast of this. 

I hope that this letter may be the means of rescuing Hdinburgh 
from a most unmerited stigma, and, at the same time, I doubt not that 
the effect of your article, although it was, as I have attempted to show, 
uncalled for, will be to incite us to progress; and if you will cast your 
critical eye in this direction now and then, perhaps you will be induced 
to write in a more approving spirit for the future. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. B, H. 
Edinburgh, 24th Oct. 1859. 





THE COMPOSERS OF THE STABAT MATER. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung). 


Wuute defending himself against the compliments and the 
reproaches bestowed on him by Madame Gjertz, in her work 
mentioned in No. 37 of this paper, Fétis alludes, in the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, to the various settings of the admirable hymn 
of the Stabat Mater, which dates from the 13th century, to prove 
that eclecticism in art does not lay down any one rule for the 
Absolutely-Beautiful, but takes into consideration the period, 
circumstances, and aim of every work of art, and is, conse- 
quently, enlightened impartiality. The lady had asserted that 
the only thing remaining for M. Fétis to do, after his clear and 
striking exposition of the spirituality of music, was to apply to 
the latter the laws which regulate the emotions of the mind. 
“Instead, however,” she continues, “of seeking these laws in 
the catechism, he has looked for them in the philosophers. After 
consulting all the latter, from Plato down to Cousin, he has at 
last arrived at eclecticism,” &c. 

Fétis hereupon proves, by the various settings of the Stabat 
Mater, from Josquin Deprés down to Rossini, that a relative 
judgment on the Musically-Beautiful is perfectly justifiable. He 
selects as the seven most important settings those of Josquin 
Deprés, Palestrina, Pergolese, the Marchese Ligniville, the 
Prince of Conca, J. Haydn, Boccherini, and Rossini. It is 
strange that Emmanuel Astorga is omitted. (See below). 

Josquin Deprés held sovereign sway in his time (he flourished 
from 1470 to 1512), in the domain of music. “In those days 
church-music was written for the voice alone, even without an 
organ accompaniment; harmony was restricted to the con- 
sonant chord. For Josquin the Stabat Mater was a sequence, 
a prayer, and he had no other object but to impart to it a cha- 
racter of repose and devotion by his music. The Saviour 
on the cross, and the grief of Mary, have nothing in 
common with human feelings; the mystery of Salvation 
is being fulfilled. This was all the musician saw in his 
task, and he possessed what he required for the expression 
of calm devotion, the pure sound of the human voice and the 
consonance of harmony. The piece is written for five voices, in 
the sixth Roman church-tone. One voice carries through, unin- 
teruptedly, the Cantus firmus, while the four others twine round 
it, in agreeable harmonies and imitations, in no instance abrupt. 
The whole being, when we consider the period and the concep- 
tion of the subject, a fine and meritorious composition. 

“Three-quarters of a century later, Palestrina composed his 
StabatMater. The musical system is still the same, but the form 
is enlarged, and Palestrina has infused the power of his individu- 
ality into his composition of the subject. It is true that the 
means of effective expression are still circumscribed, but there is 
already the yearning to discover others. The Stabat is written 
for eight voices, and two choruses, which, at one time separate, 
and at another in combination, produce a striking effect. It is 
very evident that, in this lofty composition, Palestrina 
drew his inspiration from the words of the Evangelist, St. 
Matthew ;* a feeling of terror predominates in the work. The 
three major-triads, with which the first chorus commences, at 
the words: ‘Stabat Mater, and with which the second chorus 
Joins in, at the words: ‘Juxta crucem,’ have in them something 


terrible, which, by the abruptness wherewith they succeed each 
other, wounds our musical feeling. This is quite out of Pales- 
trina’s usual manner, but, as he wished to produce an impression 
of affright, and as dissonant chords were not then known, this 
harsh combination was the sole resource at his disposal. At the 
blending of the two choruses cornmences the expression of gloomy 
sorrow : ‘O quam tristis et afflicta Fuit illa benedicta Mater 
Unigeniti!’ which pervades the work to its conclusion. 

“Between Palestrina and Pergolese there are a hundred and 
fifty years. The new musical system is discovered, and places 
means, previously unknown, at the disposal of the composer, 
while the instruments combine and form one whole with the 
sound of the human voice. Pergolese is not equal to the 
expression of force and greatness ; for this his nature is not 
calculated ; he feels at ease only in works of less proportions ; 
he has tones for love and gentleness, but none for vigour and 
power. His Stabat Mater, consequently, is not a work which 
developes, to any great extent, musical ideas and means of expres- 
sion, and, for this reason, too, he does not avail himself of the 
chorus. A soprano and an alto voice suffice him, whilst his 
orchestra consists merely of the string-quartet and the organ. 
Everything is not equally beautiful in his work; two movements 
appear particularly poor in invention, but what touching strains 
there are in the others! It seems as if Mary’s tears had fallen 
upon the composer’s heart! When sung by accomplished 
female artists—for these are a necessary part of the work— 
Pergolese’s Stabat has always moved the hearers, and attained 
a celebrity which has obscured all former settings. Even now, 
it has, in no way, lost value in the eyes of the connoisseur, who 
keeps himself free from the influence of the present age. 

“ Although Haydn, in his church music, does not stand on the 
same eminence of genius as in his instrumental works” [we sup- 
pose by the former are meant only his masses, which are more 
properly speaking church music, and not his two oratorios] “his 
Stabat Mater is the production of a happy fit of inspiration. 
The nobleness of the thoughts, which, as a general rule, per- 
vades it, is blended with a softly melancholy tint. It appears 
as if he had felt that the sorrow of the mother of Jesus could be 
no human sorrow. Above the depths of this conception lies the 
perfectly devoted confidence in the fruits of the Redemption. 
This beautiful composition is too little known; a few figures in 
the taste of the time are the only things in it which we could 
wish omitted. 

“ But the least known of all is the Stabat Vater of the Marquis 
of Ligniville, a dilettante, whose genius was not inferior to that 
of Marcello, but who died young, and wrote only a little A 
‘Stabat,’ a charming ‘Salve, Regina,’ and a ‘ Dixit Dominus,’ 
for four voices and orchestra, are all I know of his. In the 
Stabat, he took a different view of the subject from the other 
composers. He does not attempt to express feelings which are 
raised above human nature, nor to inspire his hearers with 
terror ; his object has been to delineate the mystic love of man 
to God, who is expiring on the cross, and he has succeeded in a 
wonderfully beautiful manner. Three voices, sometimes of the 
same kind—for instance, three sopranos in the first verse—then 
three altos in the ‘Que merebat et dolebat,’ then again a 
soprano, tenor and bass, or an alto, tenor and bass, suffice to 
enable the composer, without any accompaniment, to produce 
the most profound impression. All the movements are canoni- 
cal, but the strictness of the form in no way interferes with the 
impression.* 

“ Boccherini has taken the same ground as Ligniville. But 
he has employed more ample resources, for, though his Stabat, 
also, is only for three voices, he has written it with an 
orchestral accompaniment. The natural abundance of happy 
motives, found in all Boccherini’s works, is not wanting in his 
Stabat, but there is more melancholy feeling and even vigour init 
than in his other compositions. Although nearly totally un- 
known, itis worthy the admiration of all competent judges. 

“ Finally, Rossini’s fertile genius has produced, out of the 





* “And behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom, and the earth did quake and the rocks rent.” Chapter 
XXvil, verses 51, 52. 





* When did this Marquis de Ligniville live? Are the above pieces 
printed or only manuscript? We find nothing about him in the 
authorities at our command.—-ED. Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
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Stabat Mater, 2 drama in the form of an oratorio or cantata. To 
appreciate this work properly, we must take Rossini’s own 
view of the subject. Per se,xs a musical and vocal, and not as 
a sacred composition, it is a work that contains many beauties ; 
for ins'ance, the introduction, the tenor air, the quartet, 
‘Sancta mater, and the ‘ Inflammatus’ are worthy of all praise.” 

Thus far goes M. Fétis. As we have already mentioned, the 
Stabat Mater of Emmanuel Astorga is omitted from the above 
list, although the work is one of the most celebrated, as well as, 
at present, better known, and deserving of its celebrity. It was 
written at the commencement of the eighteenth century, probably 
in London, since the Academy of Ancient Music there for a 
long time possessed the only copy of it. Compare Rochlitz, 
Fiir Freunde der Tonkunst, vol. 2, where there is, also, a 
biography, although a somewhat romantic one, of Astorga. 

F. Chrysander, also, has recently informed us of a Stabat 
Mater, hitherto entirely unknown, but in his opinion excellent, 
by Agostino Steffani. Steffani was Capellmeister of Duke 
Ernest Augustus, afterwards Elector of Hanover, but, in the 
year 1690, employed, also, as ambassador at various courts. He 
was a patron of Handel, who was indebted to him for his 
appointment at Hanover. After a copious and interesting 
notice of this distinguished musician, in his work entitled, 
G@, F. Héndel, vol. 1, Leipsic, 1858, F. Chrysander speaks as 
follows of the Stabat Mater in question :— 

“The greatest, and perhaps, also, the last of Steffani’s musical 
compositions, a work which has hitherto been unknown, as far 
as I am aware, even to its very name, I will now mention. It 
is a grand Stabat Mater. The manuscript, which I have seen, is 
in the same volume as the celebrated Stabat Mater of Astorga, 
and of about the same bulk. When I add that Steffani’s com- 
position is equal to Astorga’s in an artistic sense, the 
reader must not look upon this as one of those un- 
meaning assertions in which unknown works of the second 
or third class are frequently compared with more known ones 
of the first rank. Any exaggeration in favour of Steffani would 
involve a double injustice. Emmanuel Astorga’s work is the 
only lamb on which his fame is nourished ; Steffani possesses an 
entire flock, and his importance is firmly established, whatever 
may be the merits of his Stabat Mater. But we must confess, 
after the most dispassionate investigation, that, in this instance, 
we have one of the most remarkable musical compositions pos- 
sible, and it is perfectly incomprehensible how it can have 
remained so long unknown. This is all the more incomprehen- 
sible, too, as it is contained in the same volume from which pro- 
bably every copy of Astorga’s Stabat Mater is derived. One can 
hardiy avoid instituting a comparison between it and the latter, 
but the two compositions are so dissimilar, that it would be 
impossible for any one to explain them more easily and better 
than by performing them one after the other. In some 
of the twelve movements public opinion would declare for 
the baron, and in others for the bishop. The beginning 
of the last chorus, ‘Quando corpus morietur, is treated 
with the greater beauty by Astorga, but, looking at the chorus 
as a whole, the palm must be awarded to Steffani’s composition. 
The difference of conception is so strong in some of the pieces 
as scarcely to admit of valuation, and both masters were skilful 
enough to attain their object ; yet I would accord the preference 
to Astorga’s simple though artistic chorus, ‘ Virgo virginum 
preclara,’ instead of to Steffani’s mystic trio, precisely on account 
of its impressiveness and intelligibility, but, on the same grounds, 
[ should prefer Steffani’s chorus, ‘ Fac me plagis,’ to a bass-solo 
by the Baron. Taken altogether, Astorga strikes me as more 
especially noble, and Steffani as more especially ecclesiastical. 
Both possess in common the qualities of depth and solemnity, 
but even these with an essential difference. In Astorga’s com- 
position the individual and personal element is always pre- 
dominant, and in this spirit is it invariably conceived ; his 
work would be weakly, were it not strong in this respect. For 
the accents of grief with which he astonishes us, we seek 
explanations not in the words or in ecclesiastical matters, but 
in the unhappy events of his own life. We should never think of 
doing so with Steffam. With what depth of feeling and richness 
of woe the second soprano intones in his work ‘Stabat Mater,’ 








and how powerful is the magnificent chorus, for six voices, that 
follows! What an effect is produced by the fourth: ‘Pro 
peccatis,’ and how wonderfully artistic is the sixth: ‘Eja Mater!’ 
But the life of the composer, even supposing we knew more of it 
than we really do, would scarcely render these forms more 
clear, than the words, the custom of the church, and the import- 
ance of the subject can do, although the work is the clearest 
proof that the little, friendly man nourished a deep inward life 
beneath his gentle exterior. The whole difference between 
Steffani and Astorga is, in two words, that between mysticism 
and romance. Whatever superiority Astorga, as one living 
later, may possess in the way of modern and popular treatment, 
or, a8 &@ man grown up in misfortune, in certain pieces full of 
moving passion, is compensated for by Steffani by a oneful, 
ecclesiastically-solemn whole, and by the wonderful depth 
of his counterpoint, in which he far excelled Astorga. 
The work is full and remarkably scored: violins 1 
and 2, viola 1 and 2 and 3, and violoncello, six vocal 
parts, six instruments, and organ. The instruments have 
essentially the same to do as the vocal parts, sometimes 
directly accompanying, and sometimes being freely intertwined. 
We here observe a remarkable departure from Handel, and, so 
to speak, an affinity with Bach; in reality, however, it is only 
the Italian style, ennobled and perfected, of constructing 
choruses. Even the solos are partially accompanied by several 
voices, while everything is full of counterpoint. The work is 
quite fit for performance at the present day. As matters stand 
—I mean because we have no singers for duets—the Stabat 
Mater is, perhaps, that composition by means of which this 
master, who has become a stranger, might be again introduced 
among us. Until it is printed, it will afford me pleasure to 
procure German Vocal Associations a correct copy.” 





VERDI'S TRAVIATA. 
(From the French of P, Scvpo.) 

La Traviata (the Lost One) is the heroine of M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger’s La Dame aux Camélias, and in the Italian 
libretto is called no longer Marguerite Gauthier, but Violetta 
Valery. The scene is transported by M. Piave (the librettist) 
to the year 1700, to the Paris of the old Louis XIV., which 
somewhat deranges the economy of this gross picture of certain 
manners of our modern Paris. 

One may ask himself, first of all, if music, especially dramatic 
music, can treat with impunity all sorts of subjects. It is in 
the power of an art so exquisite, an art which can articulate 
only nuances, to descend into the depths of a degraded world, 
and to lend its divine accords, for three whole acts, to abject 
passions? That you can sing a favourite, only prevented from 
becoming the mistress of a king by the discovery that she has 
been deceived ; that you do not recoil before a Lucrezia Borgia, 
the daughter of a pope, the wife of a sovereign, who crossesastory 
of which she is but an accident, and who finds in the maternal 
sentiment a source which purifies her ; that you have even gone 
the length of making a buffoon, like Triboulet (Rigoletto) sing, 
because this buffoon is the father of an only daughter, outraged 
and snatched from his tenderness,—is much already, and you 
almost touch the limits of an art, which will lose its prestige and 
its power for ever in attempting to describe the extreme bursts 
of passion, which belong rather to the beast than to human 
nature. If satire revolts when you make it penetrate the dens 
frequented by the old Mathurin Régnier, how should it be with 
dramatic poetry and music which accompanies and which illu- 
mines it? I know very well that style can transfigure the 
lowest objects. But if painters, like Rembrandt or Murillo, can 
light up with their pencil the interior of a wretched hovel, or 
warm with aray of splendid sunshine a child crouching under the 
rags of misery, these are miracles of an art which keeps within 
its own domain, of colour; and the subject would be quite un- 
suitable for statuary, which desires above all, beautiful forms. 
Well, so too is it the mission of music to produce beautiful 
forms ; it isa plastic art of the ear, if I may be allowed to use 
the expression, whilst statuary is a plastic art of sight. As not 
all truth is good to utter in the moral order, so too it is absurd 
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to impose on sculpture or on music the reproduction of a reality 
which lacks the conditions requisite to please the organ which 
must appreciate it. These reflections are not foreign to the pur- 
pose, when we see modern composers taken in tow by the 
gloomiest dramatic conceptions, and demanding of the story, 
which they wish to make glow with their harmonies, nothing but 
condensed tableaux of the most violent passions,on which to squan- 
der all the resources of sonority. Who would have said that the 
blessed land, which has given birth to Pergolese, to Jomelli, to 
Piccini, to Sacchini, to the gentle Cimarosa, to Paisiello, to the in- 
comparable genius that created the Barber of Seville and William 
Tell—who would have said that the land of light, the land of 
serene and ideal melody would have come to getting up enthu- 
siasms for ridiculous melodramas, of making consumptive patients 
sing, and of exalting, in its blind admiration, a composer without 
grace, without elegance, without genius truly musical? It is an 
every-day remark, that Italy is sick ; her decline is even deeper 
than she thinks, and we want no better proof of it than the 
prodigious success obtained to-day upon the other side of the 
mountains by such works as La Traviata / 

Divided into three acts, the libretto of M. Piave reproduces 
the three principal situations of the Dame aux Camélias; the 
supper at the house of Violetta, where she makes the acquaint- 
ance of Alfred Germont, their love, and the rupture which 
ensues on the arrival of Alfred’s father; then the ball at the 
house of Flora Bervoix, with the scene of the portfolio, which 
terminates the second act; finally, the death of the heroine, 
whose agony prolongs itself throughout the whole of the third 
act. These pictures, attached to one another by meagre reci- 
tatives which do not sufficiently explain the progress of the 
story, do not offer even the kind of interest found in the piece of 
M. Dumas. You pass, vulgarly speaking, from fever to chills 
without the least transition: the truth is, transitions are not the 
forte of M. Verdi, who only finds certain impassioned accents, 
which are peculiar to him, when he is seized by a contrasted 
situation. 

_ There is no overture to La Traviata, but a simple symphonic 
introduction, which has nothing very original. Under a thril- 
ling ; sparkling sound (petil/ement) of the muted violins in the 
highest part of their scale, you hear a little curtailed phrase of 
siz measures, which will return in the third act as the expression 
of the sentiment which ends with killing Violetta. This well- 
known process, which M. Verdi had employed already in Les 
Vépres Siciliennes, is borrowed from Meyerbeer. In the intro- 
ductory chorus, sung at Violetta’s supper, the inevitable brindisi 
soon disengages itself—the toast to pleasure, to the easy way of 
life—which, sounded first by Alfred, the new guest, is then 
taken up by Violetta with a transport of good humour not 
unbecoming to the pretty mouth of Mdlle. Piccolomini. 
“Tra voi saprd dividere 

Il tempo mio giocondo, 

Tutto é follia nel mondo 

Cid che non é piacer.” 

This piece, of which each couplet is echoed by the chorus, is 
agreeable and very well adapted to the situation. The duo 
between Alfred and Violetta, that a parté where the two lovers 
make mutual avowals of sympathy, has nothing remarkable, 
unless it be some measures near the end, which are found under 
these words sung by Alfred, while Violetta accompanies him 
with enticing triplets : 

Oh! amore misterioso.” 

The air which terminates the first act, where Violetta, seized 
at heart by the serious sentiment which is to purify her life, yet 
hesitates awhile between pleasure and true love,—this air is 
almost a failure, and we can only signalise in it the passage 
already cited from the preceding duo, which Alfred sings in the 
ary without being seen by the woman who inspires him 
with it. 

The second act, of which the scene passes in the environs of Paris, 
opens with a tenor air, of which the best part is the andante in E 
flat. The allegro of the same air is in that tormented and jerked 
styleso familiar totheauthorof Vabucco, the best score of M. Verdi. 
Immediately afterwards arrives, in the clandestine household 
establishment of the two lovers, thus keeping the world at bay, 


the father of Alfred, who expresses his very legitimate grief to 
Violetta in a cantabile in A flat, which one has often heard when 
he once knows the works of M. Verdi. The duo which follows, 
for bass and soprano, between Violetta and the father of her 
lover, produces an effect, although it is not better written than 
all that we have cited. The six-eight movement which precedes 
the allegro of the conclusion, is very well, and M. Graz ani 
sings the part entrusted to him with much sentiment. With 
equal taste he sings the air which follows :— 


“Di Provenza il mar, il sol, 
Chi dal cer ti cancelld ?” 


This air has a good melodic tournure, perfectly adapted to the 
character of the person, who reproaches his son with having 
forgotten the paternal house. 

The finale of the second act represents the great scene of the 

fourth of the Dame aux Camélias, the ball given by Olympia, 
who, in the Italian opera, is called Flora. M. Piave, the author 
of the words, has arranged this tab/eau in a manner very favour- 
able for the composer, to whom he has offered an occasion to 
write a master-piece, had M. Verdi had the science and the 
imagination which he lacks, The finale commences with a 
chorus of women in two parts. These are the Zingare, or gipsy 
women, who introduce themselves into the ball to tell good 
fortunes. They are armed each with a tambourine, on which 
they strike in the strong parts of the measure. To this chorus, 
which has nothing salient, succeeds a chorus of men, Spanish 
matadors, who come to celebrate in unison the prowess of 
their class.) They accompany their words with blows of the 
staffs, which they hold in their hands, and with which 
they strike the ground. Thus M. Verdi, who has already, 
in the Trovatore, made use of the organ, of a bell and 
of blacksmiths’ anvils, introduces in the Traviata these 
effects of tambourines and thumpings of stakes. There still 
remain for him such other effects as the pistol shots and the 
broken chair of M. Musard! M. Verdi is not the man to re- 
coil before such fine inventions. The chorus in ¢three-eight time, 
in bolero movement, which is then sung by these same matadors, 
is more successful, and produces a pretty good effect. We shall 
not say so much of the scene which commences with Alfred’s 
appearance in the ball, and which is prolonged until the arrival 
of the father. These interminable dialogues, the episode of the 
gaming table and that of the pocket-book thrown at the feet of 
the poor Violetta, are a complete failure, and the ear, greedy 
for musical nourishment, hears nothing but a miserable drone of 
broken chords which fatigue it without any profitable emotion 
for the soul. It was just here that there was needed some pure 
music, a sustained discourse confided to the orchestra, and serv- 
ing to distract the ear while the dramatic action unrolls its 
secondary episodes, and prepares the explosion of the last un- 
expected turn; one of those sustained discourses such as we 
have in the finale of Il Barbiere of La Gazza Ladra, of Otello, in 
Lucia, in Norma, Zampa, Le Pré aux Clercs, La Dame Blanche, 
Le Domino Noir, &c. The largo, which forms the last part of 
this finale in La Traviata, has fulness, especially when the 
chorus comes in to support the other voices. This ensemble is 
supported by an original rhythm, whose outline is marked by 
three bass voices grouped in unison. If this peroration had been 
better prepared by the incidents which introduce it and explain 
it, it would produce a much more powerful effect. 
In the third act, we have remarked the pretty andante of the 
duo for soprano and tenor, between Violetta and Alfred, who 
are reconciled. This passage in A flat reminds you strongly of 
the duo in the fourth act of the Jrovatore, between Azucena 
and Manrico. The second episode of the andante we have just 
cited is particularly charming where Violetta sobbing says :— 


“ De’ corsi affanni 
Compenso avrai.” 


There is under this phrase a distinguished harmony, and par- 
ticularly a chord of the diminished seventh very happily placed. 
These are delicacies which we must the more cheerfully acknow- 
ledge in M. Verdi, since he is not prodigal of them. The end of 
this duo is common, and we have nothing else to signalise but 





the little quintet which concludes the work. 
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We believe that we have scrupulously noted all the pieces at 
all salient, which recommend the score we have been analysing: 
the brindisi and introduction of the first act; some passages of 
the duo between Violetta and her lover; the air of the tenor 
which opens the second act; the air of the baritone sung by the 
father of Alfred; his duo with Violetta; the cantabile which 
:ollows, and certain parts of the finale of the second act; finally 
the duo for soprano and tenor in the third act. What is wanting 
to the Traviata, which was represented for the first time at 
Venice, March 6, 1853, is what is wanting to all the works of 
M. Verdi—distinction, elegance, and variety. These three acts 
of the 7raviata show a monotony of colours and an aridity 
of forms which have astonished the public itself, and God 
knows if the public which frequent the Théadtre Italien is 
difficult in the objects of its admiration! At the least 
point d’orgue, at the least portamento made by a voice of 
such good timbre as that of M. Graziani, it bursts out in a 
frenzy of applause. We make no systematic opposition to 
M. Verdi. A sincere admirer of all that there is beautiful, 
we are of the school of the good God, who has created the 
heavens and the earth, and who has raised up so many different 
geniuses in Italy, in Germany, in France, in Spain, as well as in 
England. We have always recognised in M. Verdi certain 
qualities, of which the first of all is passion ; but passion, with- 
vut the art which makes it fruitful, without the style that 
relieves its accents and tempers its manifestation, produces 
nothing but declaimers. We fear not to repeat it, M. Verdi is a 
inusician of the decadence. He has all the faults of that stage, 
the violence of style, the unconnectedness of ideas, the crudity of 
colours, the impropriety of language, with enormous pretensions 
to effect. His formulas of accompaniment, betraying an extreme 
poverty, are a real martyrdom to delicate ears, which wish to be 
seduced by the muse, and not taken by violence, nor carried by 
storm, like the tower of the Malakoff. 


RUMOURED DEATH OF SPOHR. 

A REPORT has reached London, and found its way into 
several journals—for the truth of which we cannot vouch— 
that the venerable composer, Louis Spohr, expired sud- 
denly at Hesse Cassel, of apoplexy. 
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Tue sequel of the Grisi-misadventure is worthy the 
preamble. Notwithstanding her appeal to the public of 
Madrid, the until now universally admired singer and actress 
was no more fortunate on her second appearance than on her 
first. Norma was again the opera; and on this occasion, 
Mario being indisposed, the indulgence of the audience was 
claimed on his behalf. To sum up, the entertainment was 
not allowed to proceed, and the curtain fell before the ap- 
pointed time. It would be well if in shutting out the stage 
from view it could also have shut out the remembrance of 
the incidents that led to its premature descent. 

To what conclusion must the most staunch adherent of the 
haughty Giulietta come, after turning over this catastrophe 
in his mind and weighing it dispassionately? Surely to none 
other than this :—she has seen her day, has drunk of glory 
to the dregs and should now lay down the cup, to be re- 
plenished for the lips of younger aspirants. There is no 
cruelty to the woman, no disloyalty to the artist in 
saying that Grisi should retire forthwith, in order 
that she may not sink in the estimation of the 
world as rapidly as once she rose, It is neither cruel in one 
sense nor disloyal in the other, but rather the opposite of 








both. Those who endeavour to persuade the brow-wreathed, 
laurel-temple’d artist of the truth of this simple and very 
natural proposition will prove themselves her sincerest 
friends, Such a one as Giulia Grisi cannot afford even to be 
criticised, much less exposed to the chance of contumely. 

It was an unhappy resolution on the part of this spoiled 
child of fortune to accompany Mario to Spain, in any other 
capacity than that of a looker-on. She might, nevertheless, 
have holpen her admirable partner in the administration of 
affairs behind the scenes—a task for which the experience of 
many years must have eminently fitted her. Now, indeed, 
would be the time for Grisi to become manageress—like 
Mesdames Carvalho, Rose Chéri, Louisa Pyne, &c. An 
Italian Opera under her direction could hardly fail of 
success, Instead of being Norma and Lucrezia herself, she 
could fashion Normas and Lucrezias out of others. She 
could place her mantle on whose shoulders she thought best, 
and teach those shoulders how to wear it. Would not this 
be preferable to showing the world that this far-famed, 
much-prized, everywhere-coveted mantle no longer hung 
from her own person with the same ease and grace and 
dignity as in earlier years 4 
* Because we never saw, 

Tho’ having seen all beauties of our time, 

Nor can see elsewhere, anything so fair ” 
as the portrait that remains indelibly fixed in the memory of 
the Giulietta Grisi, who, a quarter of a century since, resplen- 
dent in youth and beauty, from amid her unfit compeers 
shone forth like Arcturus among the dimmer stars of Bodtes, 
and like a swan trooping with crows proclaimed herself, 


‘ Of all the brightest and the only bright ;” 


“because we never saw” (having, nevertheless, seen every- 
thing worth seeing in the theatrical hemisphere since Pasta 
broke her wand and the soul of Malibran “ exhaled in per- 
fume”) anything that for one instant could compare with that 
glowing picture of the (in a Druidical sense) sinful, sinning 
Norma ; or with that profoundly wicked glance with which 
the gorgeous Duchess of Ferrara surveyed her poisoned 
guests, when only enough of antidote remained to cure 
her disdainful son, Gennaro ; or with that imperious look of 
scorn with which the foredoomed wife of “bluff” (and 
beastly) “Hal,” received the intimation that she, the 
Queen, even Anna, was to be tried and judged; or 
with that sublime conglomerate of voluptuous woman 
and fiend incarnate, which excited the sense while 
it cowed and quelled the spirit, when the adulterous 
relict of the throttled Ninus at once magnificently defied 
her fellow-murderer, Assur, and dwelt with longing languor 
on the youthful face of the immaculate Arsace ; or with the 
ripe embodiment of that wakening Spanish maid, who, with 
the brief already penned, confronted the intriguing eye of 
Figaro, enemy of beards, go-between, carrier of billet-doux, 
yet less accomplished in cunning than herself ; or with the 
prostrate frame of the King’s unhappy “ favourite,” when, in 
the cloisters, she supplicated the curse of one whose love had 
been too pure and chaste a boon for a creature so fallen and 
abased ; or with the pitiful regard of the ingenuous village- 
girl, who through the exercise of filial love and piety, becomes 
at once, though innocent, the victim of an unconscious “pie” 
and too designing magistrate ; or —— but why prolong 
the list ? “because we never saw” (having, never- 
theless, seen everything worth seeing, dc.) any one other 
thing that could for an instant be named (save and except 
the creations of the transcendent Rachel Felix) with any one 
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of those we have enumerated—not stopping to enumerate 
Susanna, Mozart’s incomparable “ evedllée,” and as many 
more as would double the catalogue—because, in short, 
when these were young and Giulia Grisi in her prime, they 
flashed before the foot-lamps, visions of things both peerless 
and ethereal: is that a reason why, now that Time has 
made a protest—however timid, gentle, and benignant 
(brushing, rather than smiting, the enchantress with his flow- 
ing hair)—is that a reason why, when circumstance has so 
ordered it, none should exclaim—“ Halt there !—thou too 
art of the flesh, and therefore mortal”? No, by Hercules! 
(mille fois non !) 

Understand then, still most attractive Giulia, that for you, 
as for your less-gifted comrades, Nature’s law is inflexible. 
Old you are not (never can be—we admit) ; but less young 
than when you were much younger. The histrionic robe 
clings to you closely (as you to it), and hugs while it sets off 
your beauty, because it loves its ancient resting-place, and 
fain would never abandon it. But, in the end, if you be not 
wary and anticipate, the histrionic robe, like the gleam from 
the grass, the freshness from the cheek, the clear and sharp 
sonority from the vocal tones, will full off, glide away, and— 
as Augustus of the Stirling Goose would utter— slope.” 

Take Time, then, by the forelock, Giulietta; implant a kiss 
on his forehead ; say “I have sung, I have acted ; I have no 
room on my front for one single other laurel leaf; I have 
been insulted by a semi-barbarous public—a sort of onion- 
eating, tobacco-reeking, seedy-clad Hidalgos—at Madrid ; I 
will run no more such risks; I am Grisi; none can take a 
hair’s-breadth from my stature; none shall, indeed, for I will 
not allow them the opportunity "—and vanish. Then shall 
you be placed—with Catalani, Pasta, Malibran—as one of 
the brightest luminaries in the midst of the heavenly con- 
stellations. 








Does any one wish to solace himself with the contempla- 
tion of a perfect work of histrionic art, executed by a young 
actress by no means tall of stature, but already soaring 
towards high eminence on the wings of her genius? There 
can be cabinet-pictures on the stage as well as in galleries, 
and it is to a gem of the kind that we would invite atten- 
tion. Of course, many of our readers have already perceived 
that the theme of our discourse is Miss Louise Keeley’s 
performance of “ Puss” at the Princess’s Theatre. It is the 
prettiest, daintiest, choicest, completest exhibition that the 
most fastidious eye could desire to see. 

The piece necessarily reverses the fable which teaches us 
how a zoological Pygmalion fell in love with his cat, which 
to accommodate him was turned into a woman ; for though 
this same transformation is apparently effected in the piece, 
we really see a very charming and accomplished young lady 
turn herself into a cat, or, at least, into a beautiful hybrid, 
that, preserving every human fascination, combines therewith 
all the pretty peculiarities of feline nature. We will not 
say that Miss Louise Keeley puts on the face of a cat, but 
we will fearlessly maintain that her own lovely features cor- 
respond exactly to the ideal of the fantastic adorer who 
longed to see his furry favourite endowed with the attributes 
of humanity. 

“Un homme chérissait éperdument sa chatte— 

II la trouvait mignonne, et belle et délicate.” 
So says La Fontaine, the best authority on the subject, 
and herein he shows the qualities which corresponded with 
the young man’s notions of feminine perfection, Now to 





describe Miss Louise Keeley, as she appears in this little 
great part, the words most appropriate are “mignonne et 
belle et délicate,”—exactly. 
Stop! Our readers will have the goodness to add the 
next line, 
Qui miaulait d’un ton fort doux.” 


And the description will be still more complete. Far be 
it from me to say that the young, fresh, sympathetic voice of 
Miss Louise Keeley has the slightest resemblance to that of 
a cat ; but we will fearlessly maintain that her song, em- 
bellished with the prettiest of “mews,” was exactly what 
would have been deemed the sweetest thing in the world by 
the aforesaid fantastic adorer. 

Out upon this fantastic adorer!—this human scaffolding, 
which we have raised, in order to praise Miss Louise Keeley 
on hypothesis. ‘There shall be no hypothesis in the matter. 
To the whole world will the apparition appear most beau- 
tiful, without any regard whatever to the particular taste of 
the fantastic adorer. Even the anonymous gentleman, who, 
according to Shylock, could not abide “ a harmless necessary 
cat,” would have fallen down and worshipped the “ puss” of 
Miss Louise Keeley as heartily as the most zealous devotee 
of ancient Egypt. 

But herein is the magnanimous condescension of the young 
artist. Endowed with qualities that captivate all who look 
upon her, and all that hear her, she shows how, without 
losing one whit of her broad comprehensive power, she can 
accommodate herself to the erratic fancy of an imaginary 
maniac. She will betome a cat—she rejoices to become a 
cat ; but it is the most delectable cat that ever was seen. 
When she jumps at the rolling ball, how cat-like is the 
impulse, how graceful the action! What magic is there in 
her scratch! What an exquisite abandonment to joy, when, 
with circular movement, she pursues the dangling end of 
the scarf, which she affects to mistake for the ordinary ap- 
pendages of quadrupeds! But who shall describe all the 
whims and pleasantries she combines in this compact little 
character. Without seeing her, our readers can have no 
notion of the excellence of Miss Louise Keeley. And see 
her they must, for anything more perfectly original and 
genial than this same Puss was never witnessed on any 
stage. We can only compare it to half-an-hour passed in 
fairy-land with one of the most amiable, mischievous, and 
irresistible of fairies. 


CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Patace.—The autumn season is drawing to a close, 
and as the winter approaches the musical director taxes his 
ingenuity to the utmost to provide a creditable Saturday’s enter- 
tainment—one at which the half-crown folks could not decently 
grumble. How it happened to occur to the authorities that Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett’s “ Pastoral,” The May-Queen, executed 
by the members of the Vocal Association, would, at this season of 
the year prove sufficiently attractive to the “million,” on a 
Wednesday, we cannot make out. Professor Bennett’s Cantata 
had been at first announced for the shilling day, but was subse- 
quently altered to Saturday. We believe, the impossibility of 
procuring the services of Mr. Sims Reeves—whose continued 
indisposition has entirely subverted multitudes of speculations 
in theatres and concert-rooms—was as much the cause of the 
change as anything else. Wednesday, in consequence, was 
ceded as a dies non, and all the energies of the directors turned 
to the “grand day.” Mr. Sims Reeves not being obtainable, an 
engagement was proffered to Mr. Wilbye Cooper, who had sung 
the music of the tenor on several former occasions; but his 
services had been secured for the provinces, A third attempt 
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was made to obtain Mr. Montem Smith, but he too was beyond 
the power of enlistment, having entered into terms for some 
provincial engagements at the time. In this dilemma, atten- 
tion was forced upon Mr. W. H. Cummings, an artist by no 
means deficient in ability, but one wofully in want of courage, 
or that quality so much akin to courage, impudence, and so much 
needed by those desirous of figuring in public life. Miss 
Stabbach and Mr. Weiss were soon obtained, nor was there 
much difficulty about Miss Rae, a young contralto, whom Mr. 
Benedict has recently taken under the pinion of his instruction, 
and from whom, it is whispered, great things may be expected. 
The Vocal Association was announced to furnish a chorus of two 
hundred of its most efficient members, and Mr. Augustus Manns 
furnished his band. The prospects fora good performance might 
have been worse—might have been better. Mr. Benedict con- 
ducted ,and that wassomething in its favour. If we were to judge 
by results, a more unsatisfactory execution never was given to 
any work. The audience, throughout the entire performance, 
with one or two exceptions, literally made no sign. The music, 
which enchanted the real musical public in St. James’s Hall and 
St. Martin’s Hall, was listened to with stolid indifference, or an 
air of utter incomprekensibility. A slight feeling was indeed 
displayed at the end of the solo and chorus, “ With a carol in the 
tree,” and three or four pair of hands applauded, but they soon 
relapsed into silence, and seemed ashamed of their own exertions. 
Although by no means comparable to what. has been heard at 
St. James’s Hall, still the performance of Professor Bennett’s 
fine work was more than creditable, and Miss Stabbach and 
Mr. Weiss both sang admirably; so that inefficiency in the 
execution could not be pointed at as the cause of its producing 
no effect. Nor was the audience so intently aristocratic as to 
attribute the feebleness of the impression created to high-born 
apathy—the nil admirari of the great exclusive class. A more 
“ gentish ” company we have not seen on a half-crown day ; and 
indeed the “dresses and deportments” reminded us more of 
Cremorne Gardens than the Crystal Palace. 

Previous to the cantata, the Crystal Palace band, under the 
direction of Mr. Augustus Manns, performed Haydn’s “ Military 
Symphony,” and the overture to the Zauberflite; Mr. Weiss 
sang “I’m a roamer,” from Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, 
and Miss Stabbach, the popular but by no means graceful 
ballad, “Over the sea.” The attendance was good, and the 
concert-room more than usually crowded, the coldness of the 
day precluding the possibility of walking in the grounds. 

Tuesday being the anniversary of the battle of Balaklava, a 
popular féle was to have taken place, with military sports, 
pageants, &c. in the grounds, and a grand balloon ascent from 
the terrace. Of course the dreadful state of the weather pre- 
vented all out-of-door displays, and the féte was a miserable 
failure A few people certainly did attend, a few soldiers 
jumped, as we learned, inside the building, and a tune or two 
was given to the bands; but the whole affair should have been 
postponed—for a twelvemonth. It seemed like a veritable judg- 
ment on the directors, What business had they to celebrate a 
military achievement, and why celebrate it in a temple devoted 
to the arts? 

Inip.— The London Glee and Madrigal Union. — Miss 
J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lawler, under the direction of Mr. Land, will make 
their second appearance at the Saturday Concerts this day, and 
perform a selection from the works of the late Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Sr. James’s Hati.—Dr. Wylde gave another of his series of 
popular oratorios, on Wednesday evening, to a numerous and ap- 
preciative audience. Jsrael in Egypt was the work chosen for the 
occasion, and although a want of steadiness and precision in 
some of the choruses was at times perceptible, the execution was 
on the whole creditable to the amateurs, who evidently did their 
best. The band was led by Mr. H. Blagrove, and Mr. E. T. 
Chipp presided at the organ. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Laura 
Baxter, Miss Villars, Messrs, George Perren and Thomas, sus- 
tained the principal solo parts with care and ability. We should 
not omit to state that the “ Hailstone Chorus” was unanimously 
redemanded and repeated. 














PROVINCIAL, 


Scarporovcu.—Mr, Julian Adams’s last concert took place in 
the Town Hall, on Tuesday evening. In addition to the Swiss 
vocalists, Mr. Adams was assisted ‘by Miss Helena Walker and 
Miss Hodgson (pupils, we believe, of Mr. Spark of Leeds). Both 
ladies were encored in their respective songs. Miss Helena 
Walker and Miss Hodgson gave Mendelssohn’s duets, “‘ Oh, were 
thou in the cauld blast,” and “May Bells ;” also “ Quis est 
homo,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and the former lady gave a 
Scotch song (founded on an incident at the battle of Lucknow), 
in which she was loudly encored. Both ladies have evidently 
been well trained, and do credit to their preceptor.—Scarborough 
Gazette, Friday, Oct. 21, 1859. 

NewcastLe.—The two first of the three inauguration concerts of 
the new organ were worthy of the occasion, and of the community 
in the midst of which they were given, Weannex a general de- 
scription of the organ and its contents, The coupling stops in 
the instrument are as follows :— 


. Swell to Great Manual—Unison. 

Ditto Sub-octave. 
Ditto Super-octave. 

. Swell to Choir Manual. 

. Swell Organ to Pedal Clavier. 

. Great organ to ditto. 

. Choir Organ to ditto. 

. Sforzando—Great Organ to Swell Manual. 
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There are twelve Pedals for various purposes of mechanical ad- 
justment, arranged as follows :— 


. Swell Pedal. 
. Tremulants Pedal. 
. Sforzando Pedal. 
. Pianissimo Composition Pedal to Swell. 
Piano ditto ditto. 
Forte ditto ditto. 
. Piano Composition Pedal to Great Organ. 
. Forte ditto ditto. 
. Ditto ditto ditto. 
. Fortissimo ditto ditto. 
. Piano ditto to Pedal Organ. 
. Forte ditto ditto. 

Several of the stops are of recent introduction, such as the 
Jldte a& pavillon, fltte harmonique, and fldte Octaviante of the 
Great organ, and Gumba voix céleste and Suabe flite of the Choir 
organ; while in the swell there is the Keraulohon,a stop for 
which the builders got the council medal at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. The instrument is of great size and beauty—the 
width about 28 feet, the depth 20 feet, and the height 30 feet. 
The managers of the concerts were fortunate in having secured 
the services of Mr. Best, for it was evident at times, even under 
his masterly manipulation, that there were defects in tuning, 
which, had the instrument been handled by a less competent 
master, would have driven the public to erroneous conclusions 
with reference to the quality of its tones. As it was, the result 
of the initiatory test of the instrument was all that could be 
desired. The new organ is, beyond doubt, a splendid ornament to 
the Town Hall. 

The concert opened with the Pastoral Symphony from the 
Christmas Oratorio, and a grand Fugue, in G major, by Bach, 
on the new organ, Mr. Best, of course, being the performer. 
The symphony was played with wonderful precision and finish. 
The fugue is in a totally different style ; and while the former 
tested the sweetness of the instrument, the latter showed its 
power as an exponent of grander expression. The sonata (No. 
5, Mendelssohn) in D major was a still more effective display, 
but to our mind the concerto (No. 2, Handel) in B flat was the 
gem of the concert. The overture to William Tell was also a 
splendid performance, and elicited a hearty and universal encore. 
Schubert’s “ Marche Solennelle,” in E flat minor, and “ God save 
the Queen,” terminated the concert. The vocal portion consisted 
of selections from the Prophete, Huguenots, Dinorah, and 
Idomeneo, with a mixture of English pieces. Madame Catherine 
Hayes sang “ Ah! mon fils,” from the Prophéte, “Come per me 
sereno,” from Sonnambula, and “The harp that once thro’ 
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Tara’s halls,” for which she was awarded a recall. Miss Las- 
celles introduced the cavatina, “Nobil Signore,” from the 
Huguenots, and Mr. Hatton’s song, “The Enchantress.” Mad. 
Lemmens Sherrington sang the shadow-song from Dinorah. 
Miss Topham—a member, we believe, of the London Vocal Asso- 
ciation—is a new candidate for honours in Newcastle. She is 
young, and gives promise of excellence. Tennyson’s song, 
“Sweet and low,” wedded to music by Wallace, introduced this 
young lady to a Newcastle audience, but her nervousness did 
not allow her to do justice to herself. The purity of her voice, 
particularly in the lower and middle register, showed that she 
possesses gifts of no ordinary kind. In Bellini’s “Se Romeo 
t'uccise,” she justified the expectation formed of her, and 
obtained the honour of an encore. 

Mr. Benson sang the new song, “ When the day is bright,” and 
Beethoven’s “ Adelaide ;” and Mr. Lawler, “ The Village Black- 
smith,” and “I’m a roamer.” Amongst the company present 
were the Mayor and Mayoress, the Members of Parliament for 
the borough, J. Cowan, Esq., Chairman of the River Tyne Com- 
wissioners, Sir John Fife, and a number of the town councillors. 

In the evening, a much more numerous audience assembled, 
the hall being almost crowded by a large share of the beauty, 
fashion and intelligence of Neweastle. The orchestra was oc- 
cupied by the band and chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Mr. Webbe was the conductor, and Mr. Redshaw presided at the 
organ. The first part of the concert was selected from the 
Messiah and Judas Maccabeus. The solos were sung by Madame 
C. Hayes, Madame L. Sherrington, Misses Lascelles and Topham, 
and Messrs. Benson and Lawler. The choruses generally were 
executed with force and precision, the band being thoroughly 
under the control of Mr Webbe; but the acoustics of the 
Hall are so bad, that no choruses, however effective, couid over- 
come them. The second part consisted of secular pieces, which 
we cannot particularise farther than to remark the style in 
which Miss Topham rendered “ Away, away to the mountain’s 
brow "—her execution of which drew forth the most rapturous 
encore of the evening. Mr. Best performed several solos on the 
organ during the evening in splendid style. Upon the whole, 
the concerts reflect great credit upon all concerned ; and it is 
seldom the musical public of Newcastle have an opportunity of 
hearing first-class music performed infirst-class style—(A bridged 
from the Worthern Daily Express). 

Lreps.—At the Town Hall cheap concert, on Saturday night 
last, Miss Witham, Miss Carrodus, Miss Longley (pianist), and 
Mr. Henri Wharton were the principals, and the concert choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Spark, performed some choruses and 
part-songs. The choir has been chosen from the Leeds Madrigal 
Society, and their singing was admirable throughout. On Tues- 
day evening Mr. Prichard gave a performance on the Town Hall 
organ toa very small audience, the weather being very un- 
favourable. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Tue return of Madame Cabel to Paris, and her assumption 
of the part of Dinorah, at the Opéra-Comique, gives a fresh 
start to the Pardon de Ploérmel—which, indeed, is now achiev- 
ing amore decided success than it did at first. Madame Cabel, 
the most charming type of all Dinorahs, present or future, is 
surpassing herself; her voice has gained in power and round- 
ness, and in those marvellous efforts of vocalisation with which 
she enchants the Parisian public. Every note sounds with the 
distinctness and clearness of a note on the piano. Her acting, 
also, has become more expressive. Before, it was Madame 
Cabel playing the réle of Dinorah, now it is Dinorah herself. 
Faure and Sainte-Foy are as successful as ever, and Burielle in- 
variably gets an encore in his chant du chasseur. Very little in 
the shape of novelty has been going on in the musical world 
this week here. M. Adolphe Fétis (son of the director of the 
Conservatoire of Brugsels), however, has made a coup d’essai in 
the shape of a little operetta, in one act, entitled Major Schlag- 
mann, It is, though of no great importance, rather amus- 
ing. It has been brought out at the Bouffes-Parisiens, and, as a 








first effort, it does honour to M. A. Fétis. Mdlle. Cico, in the 
part of Wilhelmine, is agreeable. At the Grand-Opéra, they 
are preparing 2 réprise of the Ame en peine. Of the Italian 
Opera, but little can be said. M. Calzado is in great 
want of a tenor capable of producing some sensation, though 
those who would electrify a house are now become mere myths. 
The only event of any interest is the début of Madame Sophia 
Dottini as Gilda in Rigoletto, of whom I shall speak more at 
length when next I write. Graziani sang for the first time in 
Rigoletto. The Thédtre-Frangais has opened its winter campaign 
by a pretty little comedy entitled Les Projets de Ma Tanie. It isa 
mere trifle, but still worth a short notice. An aunt, who is still 
young, has formed the project of marrying her niece to a 
neighbour who knows nothing of this plan. To draw him to 
their house, the lady commences her tactics, and when she has 

succeeded, she persuades the innocent individual that her niece is 
desperately in love with him, and, on the other hand, tells her 
niece that the young man adoresher. This novel plan not being 
crowned with success, the aunt tries what playing the coquette 
will do, and so brings about the dénouement of the piece, jealousy 
effecting what supposed affection could not. On this very slight 
subject M. Nicolle has written a very pleasant piece, and one 
which shows him no novice indramaticliterature. Atthe Vaude- 
ville Théatre, thought to be dedicated to mirth and laughter, they 
have brought out another melo-drama, which would be much more 

in its place at the Porte St. Martin. The author of this drama 
is M. Auguste Maquet, who has already treated the subject in 
the form of a novel, published Jast year. The tenor of the piece 
is almost identical with Une Chaine, by M. Scribe, but the 
dénouement is different: the abandoned mistress in this 

case drowning herself in the Lake of Como, to secure the happi- 

ness of her lover. We acknowledge, we esteem the dramatic 
talent of M. Maquet, and his merit as a writer ; but we must 

plainly say he rather abuses the patience of a benevolent public 

by pieces such as this. It is unfortunate, but too true, that for 

the last few years theatres such as the Vaudeville and Gymnase 

are adopting plays a great deal too transcendental and affectedly 

profound, in which the most unnatural sentiments, the most 

absurd vagaries of thought and action, are presented as deep 

studies of the human heart. ‘The actors themselves, bewildered 

by such false pictures of life, skilled and artificial, adopt a style 

of acting which is as little amusing as it is truthful. We 

sincerely hope that public opinion will soon bring about some 

change in this portion of the drama, and sweep from the stage 

this style of piece, which, though presented to the publie with 

the pomp and glitter of the most elaborate mise-en-scéne, is 

nothing more than dry bones, without flesh and without 

life. 

At the Porte St. Martin the Reine Margot of Alexandre Dumas 
is again being played with success. Madame Doche is the 
Marguerite. 

Amongst the chit-chat of the day I must not forget to tell you 
that M. Empis has given up his post as manager of the 
Comédie Frangaise. He is replaced by M. Edouard Thierry, 
an eminent writer and dramatic critic, whose name alone is a 
sufficient recommendation. M. Empis had become very un- 
popular, both within and without the establishment, and his 
departure will cause little regret. Of M. Thierry’s reign a 
most favourable augury is pronounced, He has always shown 
that he had at heart the true interests, and comprehended the 
proper functions of the State theatre. Moreover, his sympathies 
are understood to be more keenly alive to the claims of living 
writers than were those of his predecessor, who reserved his 
adoration almost exclusively for departed genius. 

I hear, in a letter from Madrid, that, notwithstanding the 
letter Grisi addressed to the public, at the next representation 
of Norma she was subjected to a still more scandalous treat- 
ment. Her enemies no longer restricted themselves to hisses, 
but uttered groans, barked like miserable curs as they are, per- 
fectly drowning the voices of Grisi and of Mario. But these 
scandalous proceedings reached the acme of brutality during 
the duet in the second act ; potatoes were actually thrown from 
the galleries, and fell at the feet of Grisi, while some fell short 
on the sconces of the spectators in the pit. 
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The public in the boxes and the stalls rose up indignantly, to 
protest against such an outrage, and Madame Grisi, her face 
bathed in tears, retired from the scene. Mario alone, for a few 
minutes, continued to brave the storm, but ended by retiring 
also. Some individual belonging to the theatre then came to 
announce that the opera could not go on, Madame Grisi having 
fainted, overcome by emotion. 

Signor Mario and Madame Grisi felt ‘themselves under the 
necessity of throwing up their engagement. 





THE LATE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 

[The following was sent us for publication —Eb. If, W.] 

To the Editor of the Gloucester Journal. 

Sir,—On receiving a copy of the programme of the Gloucester 
Musical Festival a few weeks since, I determined to make some 
public inquiry respecting a statement which appears on the first 
page of it; but fearing that such a step might then have been 
interpreted as a design to injure the object of the meeting, I have 
deferred addressing you until the present time. 

The following is what I here refer to :—“ Norz.—These music 
meetings were originally established to raise funds for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the poorer clergy within the 
dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford,” &c. 

This statement differs so materially from the account given by 
Lysons, in his History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting 
of the Three Choirs, that it is obvious those who drew it up must 
either have been better acquainted than the historian was with 
the particulars of the first institution of the meetings, or must 
have penned the above note in perfect ignorance of what he 
says—or, perhaps, in the belief that others were ignorant of it. 

To be sure, this note is not absolutely false, (even viewed by 
the side of Lyson’s account), but there seems to be a partial 
suppression of the truth, which is almost as censurable as direct 
falsehood. 

On examining the programmes issued from the year 1838 to 
the present time (except 1839, Worcester, and 1840, Hereford, 
which Ido not possess), no such statement appears in those 
relating to the Worcester Meetings, nor in those of Gloucester 
until the present year; but in every programme issued from 
Hereford, namely, for the years 1843, 1846, 1849, 1852, 1855, and 
1858, the identical wording of that portion of the note above 
quoted occurs, signed in each instance by the chairman of the 
festival committee. The assertion, therefore, would appear to 
have emanated from Hereford, and simply to have been copied 
by Gloucester. 

According to Lysons, (p. 130) “The original object of the 
Charity, as stated in the advertisement of 1724, was the placing 
out or assisting in the maintenance and education of orphans of 
the poorer clergy, or of the lay members of the three choirs.” 
The advertisement here alluded to was issued at Gloucester in 
the form of a handbill, of which Lysons also gives a copy at 
pp. 125-6 of his work, as follows :—* These are to give notice, 
that to-morrow, viz. Thursday, the 10th instant (September), 
there will be a collection made after morning service at the 
cathedral door for placing out or assisting to the education and 
maintenance of the orphans of the poorer clergy belonging to the 
dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, or of the mem- 
bers of the three respective choirs; to be disposed of by six stewards, 
members of the society, a clergyman and a gentleman re- 
spectively belonging to the said dicceses.” 

From what has been adduced, it will be seen that the original 
object of the charity was to benefit the families of the choirmen, 
as well as those of the poorer clergy of the three dioceses. Nor, 
indeed, could it well have been otherwise ; for some time prior 
tothe year 1724, the members of the three choirs, with other 
lovers of music, had established a society, and held an annual 
meeting at their respective cities in rotation, for the purpose of 
enjoying the pleasures of harmony ; and it was in that year that 
Dr. Thomas Bisse, then Chancellor of Hereford, proposed to 
convert these meetings to a charitable use, and his proposition 
being unanimously acceded to, it was not in the least likely that 
he would cut off those who had so generously met his views from 
participating in the benefit to be derived from the collection. 





The question then arises, when was this injustice—this return 
of evil for good—done to them? and, again, what was the occa- 
sion of it? Lysonssays,in a note at p. 130, “it was only during 
some of the early years of the institution that the families of 
lay members derived any benefit from the charity : it is sup- 
posed to have been discontinued when their performances ceased 
to be gratuitous.” The expression, “ some of the early years” is 
too indefinite to be dealt with: and as to the supposition (the 
best excuse, perhaps, that could be found), it is utterly worthless 
in point of evidence. If that is to be accepted as a reason for 
depriving the families of the choirmen of their rights, how are 
we to substantiate the claims of the poorer clergy who do not 
perform at all, and the majority of whom probably could not. 
In short, the supposition is altogether inadmissible ; for if the 
principal singers are entitled to be paid their fifties and 
hundreds for a few solos truthfully or operatically warbled, as’ 
the case may be, surely those who help to sustain the weight of 
the chorus, and who in fact form its nucleus, are justly entitled 
to the few pounds paid to each of them. 

Perhaps the indefinite expression as to time, above quoted, 
may refer to the period antecedent to 1751, in which year, at a 
meeting of the members of the society held at Gioucester, it was 
resolved, “That no allowance should for the future be made out 
of the charitable collections for the officers of either of the cathe- 
dral churches.” No reason is assigned for this act; and if by 
the term officers we are to understand the lay-members, or choir- 
men, of the three cathedrals, the matter resolves itself into this, 
namely, that, in the year 1724, the Rev. Thomas Bisse was 
kindly permitted to insert the thin end of the wedge into a 
musical society, in the shape of a charity, for the partial benefit 
of the destitute families of his poorer brethren the clergy, and 
in twenty-seven years afterwards it was effectually driven home, 
to the utter exclusion of all claims upon the funds of the said 
charity, for upwards of a century, on the part of those generous 
individuals, or their successors—the lay members of the cathe- 
drals—through whose acquiescence the charity first became 
established. 

This, then, is the substance of what can be gathered from 
Lysons’ book, in reference to the origin of the musical festivals 
of the Three Choirs. Ifyou, sir, or any of your readers can fur- 
nish a better explanation, or assign a satisfactory reason for the 
change which appears to have been made in the distribution of 
the funds of the charity, and can also state what compensation 
(if any) has been made to the lay members for so speedily de- 
priving their families of all benefit, it will serve both to throw a 
light on a dark point of musical history, and to free the charity 
from an act of injustice which, to all appearance, now attaches to 
it. But if such explanation and particulars be not forthcoming, 
shall we, in the middle of the nineteenth century, suffer the 
claims of the poor choirmen to be any longer ignored? No! 
Rather let the festivals henceforth cease (which musical cala- 
mity may Providence long avert !), and let the rich clergy them- 
selves contribute to the support of the widows and orphans of 
their poorer brethren; or obtain it for them in some other 
manner than by persevering in an act of gross injustice (if such 
it should prove to be) towards those who daily lift up the voice 
of praise in the temples of the Lord, and who are as ill requited 
for their services as the poorest beneficed clergyman in the three 
dioceses.—I am, sir, yours obediently, Joun BisHor. 

Cheltenham, Sept, 21, 1859. 


THE NEW THEATRE AT GLOUCESTER. 


WE mentioned in our last that, during our stay in the “fayre 
citye,” we had inspected this elegant little building, of whose 
very existence the majority of strangers seemed to be almost 
unaware. This is hardly to be wondered at, considering that, 
although situated in one of the main thoroughfares—the West- 
gate-street—it presents no frontage, the entrance being through 
a narrow passage, which might be entirely overlooked, from the 
proximity of the shops, were it not for a mpdest lamp with the 
announcement of “ Boxes.” It occupies the site of the old 
theatre, one of the most wretchedly uncomfortable and tumble- 
down structures it was possible to imagine—a miserable pit, 
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with a series of very narrow knife-boards for seats; boxes 
covered with faded drapery imperfectly nailed upon the hardest 
wood ever sat upon; and a gallery which may be safely left to 
the imagination—suffice to say, it was worthy of the pit and 
boxes. Ifthe accommodation in front of the house was bad, the 
back was ten times worse. A stage whose planks were some- 
thing like a mild model of the “ Mer de glace,” in decaying or 
decayed wood, with occasional crevices opening to the depths 
below; a few of the regular old stock scenes, painters unknown, 
but certainly not Grieve, Telbin, Stanfield, or Beverley—castle, 
cottage, street, wood, and chamber—constituted about the whole 
of that department which modern revivals have taught us to 
look upon as essential to the perfect representation of the drama. 
Some two or three dressing-rooms, with doors and windows that 
would not close, formed all the accommodation afforded in 
that region of mystery and enchantment to unfledged youth, 
knownas “behind thescenes.” Yet thisold theatre had been made 
glorious at times by the advent of “stars” of no small magni- 
tude. Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Young, Grimaldi, Kean, had all 
“strutted and fretted their hour” on the same boards; indeed, 
it was on this very stage that the latter great actor (we mean 
Edmund Kean) first saw the lady who soon after became his 
wife, and eventually the mother of Mr. Charles Kean. In 
Barry Cornwall’s Life of Kean we find the following account :— 

“In March, 1808, Kean arrived at Gloucester, accompanied by a 
friend, without any theatrical engagement on his hands, but calcu- 
lating probably on finding some provincial company either there or in 
the neighbourhood. He was not mistaken, for Beverley’s company of 
actors were in the town, and Kean was shortly enrolled amongst 
them. Beverley and his wife—the first a clever representative of 
Yorkshire and other rustics, and the lady a heroine of formidable pro- 
portions—led the troop.* ‘The success of this company was not emi- 
nent, The respectable people of Gloucester are either below or above 
that pitch of refinement when good acting is sought after ; or else (the 
alternative is inevitable) Mr. Beverley and his comedians were bad in 
the positive degree. They produced no money; the office of treasurer 
became a sinecure. The theatrical chest, that grand reservoir for pro- 
vincial shillings and sixpences, was a mere ‘exhausted receiver,’ an 
ugly, ghostly, empty memento of the silver age, which seemed to have 
fled for ever. The manager’s Saturday night arithmetic was an incum- 
brance to him; he could draw nothing but imaginary balances, and 
take credit only for good intentions. In this hungry season, when 
there was a failure of the general harvest, it occurred to the sufferers 
that something might still be forced, perhaps, out of the usual course ; 
at all events, it was necessary to make the experiment. ‘Two of 
them, therefore, resolved to take a benefit. Kean and Jack 
Hughes were the adventurers. They put up 4 Cure for the Heart- 
Ache (a play implying hope at least), and Kean was to enact Young 
Rapid.’ The bills were printed and distributed with more than ordi- 
nary diligence, the doors were unclosed, the lamps lighted, the curtain 
drawn up, when, behold! in boxes, pit, and gallery, there appeared the 
staggering sum of one shilling and sixpence in hard cash! A privy 
council was held, and it was resolved to extinguish the lights with all 
possible speed, and not to ‘ waste the midnight oil’ for the gratification 
of their two spectators. Kean and Hughes, therefore, came forward 
hand in hand, bowed in dumb show, and retired. The whole of the 
evening’s performance was condensed into this pantomime, except 
that they afterwards (very reluctantly) returned their visitors the 
eighteen pence that lay at the bottom of the money-taker’s box. That 
night, as parliamentary reporters say, there was ‘no house.’ It is 
tolerably clear that there was no Cure for the Heart-Ache. 

“The reader is now approaching a serious event in our hero’s life, 
namely—his marriage. His first introduction to Miss Chambers, after- 
wards his wife, was at Gloucester. She was then an amateur performer 
(receiving no pay) in Beverley’s company. She was standing on the 
stage ready to rehearse the part of Mrs. Mortimer, in the comedy of 
Laugh when You Can, when Kean, who was to play Sambo, the black, 
stepped forward. Inquiring who ‘that shabby little man, with such 
brilliant eyes,’ was, she was told that his name was Kean; the manager 
adding, at the same time, with superfluous civility, ‘ he is very clever.’ 

“ We are sorry to say that Sambo that night acquitted himself very 
indifferently. He did not know a syllable of his part. He plunged and 
floundered amongst the sentences, casting up such a foam of words as 
bewildered everybody. He was never right, even by accident. He not 








* If we mistake not, they were the parents of Mr. Wm. Leverley, 
the most celebrated of scene-painters, and who, curiously enough, has 
decorated the new theatre. 





only spoiled the part of Sambo, but that of Mrs. Mortimer also. So 
effectively bad was he, that Miss Chambers’s discontent made itself 
manifest in reproach. ‘It is very shameful, sir,’ said she, ‘that you 
should come upon the stage and not know a word of your part. You 
have quite spoiled my play.” The incorrigible Sambo turned upon his 
heel without replying, but went up to the manager and asked, with an 
emphasis, ‘ Who the devil is that ?’ 

“On the second night of Miss Chambers and Kean acting together, 
John Bull was the play performed. The gentleman was Jub Thorn- 
berry, and the lady was Mary. But what a change of circumstances ! 
Mr. Thornberry was perfect, whilst the gentle Mary rivalled the forget- 
fulness of Sambo. It is to the honour of our hero that he did not 
retort his fair antagonist’s reproaches, but received her apologies (which 
were profuse), after the play was over, with ‘ superior smiles’ and infinite 
good humour. 

“Good acting, however, was not sufficient to entice Gloucester audi- 
ences. In order, therefore, to effect this, and to renovate their still 
shattered finances, Beverley resolved to get up for representation Tekeli 
and Mother Goose. In the preparation of these things, Kean was the 
master-spirit. He was the director of the whole corps. He taught 
them to fight, to march, to dance; and, in short, the whole dumb show. 
He attended at Miss Chambers’s lodging (the manager wishing her to 
attempt the part of Columbine), and instructed her in all the panto- 
mime evolutions. Aud, to consummate all, he himself filled the two 
principal parts of Tekeli and Harlequin! His dance in Mother Goose 
with Beverley(the clown) stirred even the people of Gloucester into a 
ferment of admiration. And in Zekeli, the combat, invented by our 
hero, was, according to all accounts, a fine, and even marvellous exhibi- 
tion. To use the words of an eye-witness, ‘The fight in Zekeli was 
splendid. It called down thunders of applause ; the effect is even now 
quite fresh in my mind; I never saw anything like it.’ The reader 
who remembers the grace and energy of Kean in the encounters of 
Richard and Macbeth, will easily believe in the gladiatorial excellences 
of Tekeli. In this manner about three months passed away, at the 
expiration of which time the company prepared to move to Stroud. As 
to Kean and Miss Chambers, they privately agreed to perform together 
in the very serious drama called ‘Matrimony.’ He was captivated by 
her loveliness, und ske forgot his first ‘shabby’ appearance at the re- 
hearsal, in the lustre of his eyes, and in the daily contemplation of his 
genius.” ian’ 

For many years the Gloucester theatre went through vicissi- 
tudes of various kinds, opening for short seasons with any 
wandering company, and closing again very promptly. The 
most successful management was that of Mr. Anderson, who 
kept the theatre open some four seasons with something like 
regularity. In his tragedy of Jon, the late Justice (then 
Sergeant) Talfourd first saw Mr. Anderson at Gloucester, and was 
so pleased with his performance that he recommended him to 
his friend Mr. Macready, who, we believe, was the first to intro- 
duce him on the London boards. Of late years the drama, 
legitimate and illegitimate, has always proved a failure here, 
and the only occasions upon which the old theatre was respect- 
ably attended, were those when opera was represented, some of 
the smaller ¢rowpes having drawn capital houses. 

At length, after some seventy years of existence, the lease 
having expired, the old building was put up to auction, and 
found a purchaser in Mr. John Blinkhorn, a resident in 
Gloucester, although not a native thereof. This gentleman 
was his own architect, builder, and foreman, the whole having 
been erected under his own personal supervision, and certainly 
a more elegant or commodious little theatre does not exist in or 
out of London. We append the following details from the 
Gloucester Journal, of March 5th :— 

“DESCRIPTION OF THE THEATRE. 

“Tn order to reconstruct the theatre efficiently, it. was found 
necessary to remove almost the whole of the old building; and the 
new one which has been raised in its place has been considerably 
enlarged and improved. Although but little increased space has been 
obtained at the entrances, this has been owing to the insuperable 
obstacles which were thrown in the way. The additional width which 
has been obtained in the entrance passages has been dearly purchased, 
every person who was at all concerned in the neighbouring property 
sending in claims for compensation, or throwing obstacles in the way. 
‘Lhe height of the building has been considerably increased ; a venti- 
ating shait run over the centre of the ceiling; the pit run under the 
lower boxes; a large green room added; and several other improve- 


ments made, 
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“The whole structure has been built in the most substantial and | 
finished manner,—in fact, no expense has been spared either in the 
materials or the workmanship, in order to insure the completion 
of a structure which shall be a model provincial theatre, and a credit 
to the city. This will be evident when we come to mention some of 
the details. 

“Commencing with the pit, we find the entrance has been renovated 
and improved as far as it was possible from the confined space avail- 
able. The area has been considerably enlarged, and the extra accom- 
modation will seat about double the number of the old theatre. The 
principal gain in space has been by excavating the ground, thereby 
lowering the pit, and running the seats under the lower boxes. The 
pit will now hold about 250. 

“In the lower boxes increased space has also been obtained, and 
everything has been done which can promote the comfort of visitors. 
Nearly all the seats have backs and arms to them; they have horse- 
hair cushions, covered with rich crimson Utrecht velvet. At the 
back of the boxes, there are sliding partitions. When these are slid 
back, a view of the stage can be obtained from the box lobby. This 
remains much as before, and contains a handsome open fire-place. The 
box-office is let into a small recess in the entrance, which has been 
enlarged. The doorway has a neat frontispiece, surmounted with a 
head in alto-relievo of Shakspere, surrounded with a wreath of laurel 
and flowers, by Mr. Frith, sculptor, of this city. Over this entrance, 
there are two small refreshment and cloak rooms. 

“ The arrangement of the upper boxes appears much as before. The 
whole of the seats are cushioned and covered in the same sumptuous 
style as the lower boxes. 

“The accommodation for ‘the Celestials’ in the gullery has been 
greatly increased, and a balcony has been run outside. But, although 
80 many more can be comfortably seated than before, the seats are so 
arranged that a full view of the stage is commanded from every point. 
Doors communicating with ‘the flies’ open from each side of the 
gallery, and can be used if required. 

“The stage and its appurtenances have been much improved, and the 
utmost made of the space at command. ‘The principal additions con- 
sist of a large green-room (formerly the old Mechanics’ Institute), 
which is reached by a few steps from the side of the stage; and four 
dressing-rooms. Two of these are under, and two at the back of, the 
stage. They are elegant apartments, fitted with every convenient 
appliance—in a much more luxurious style, we should imagine, than 
most theatrical dressing-rooms. These, with the green-room, form a 
wonderful contrast to the wretched gipsey-like accommodations of the 
old theatre. 

“The proscenium, which was designed by Mr. Frith, sculptor, 
consists of a pair of handsome fluted Corinthian columns on each side, 
22 feet in height, with Ionic entablature, and a dome springing over. 
The clear opening between the columns, forming the front of the stage, 
is 20 feet. The total height, from the level of the stage to the top of 
the dome over, is 33 feet. The fillets of the columns are gilt, and the 
foliage of the capitals tipped with gold. The dome is of a very delicate 
blue colour, powdered with stars. The royal arms, emblazoned in 
their proper colours, rest upon the centre of the cornice. The spandrils 
over the arch are filled with elegant emblematic figures of Spring and 
Autumn; and the key-stone of the arch is a white head, in relief, of 
Winter. The ceiling is decorated with festoons of flowers and genii 
with garlands of flowers. The orchestra has been enlarged, and will 
furnish accommodation for the largest number of instrumentalists that 
are ever likely to be required. There are two stage boxes on each side 
with crimson damask hangings, and appropriately decorated upon the 
front with the national emblems, combined with a lyre and laurel 
branches in relief. The entrance to these is either from the stage or 
lower boxes. Beneath each of them is the usual stage door, richly 
ornamented in arabesque, in white and gold, upon a crimson cloth 
ground, 

““We now come to the decorations of the other portions of the 
house. ‘These have been designed and executed by Beverley, the cele- 
brated scenic artist. The decorations on the lower box fronts, which 
are curved outwards, consist of clegant scroll work in white and gold, 
with coloured caryatides under each column. In the centre of each 
compartment is a small head in relief. There are two panels of infant 
genii with garlands of flowers. The upper box fronts are similarly 
decorated. The gallery front, which is of a simpler character, is divided 
into panels, with festoons of flowers. 

“The principal portion of the scenery is by Beverley, who has 
certainly well sustained his high reputation as the first of British scenic 
artists. The whole of his scenes are beautiful specimens of the art, 
particularly the garden scene and the wood scene, the rich foliage of 





which has never been surpassed in works of this description. The 
interior or apartment views are also first-class, The drop act is a 
delicious Italian scene. A large number of ‘stock’ scenes and wings 
have been executed by Mr. Gordon and other artists in admirable style. 
Some of them are very clever and beautiful productions, particularly a 
fine old street scene. 

‘“* The house is lighted by means of a large ‘sun-burner’ in the centre 
of the ceiling, which throws a most brilliant flood of light over the 
whole house. There are also three elegant gas brackets springing from 
the upper box fronts, and the usual foot-lights on the stage. A venti- 
lating shaft in the centre of the ceiling, immediately over the sun- 
burner, secures the removal of the foul and heated air, and, while 
securing perfect ventilation, tends greatly to the comfort of the audience. 
In addition to the entrances above referred to in the building, one has 
also been provided from the stage to the Upper College Court, which 
can be used as a private entrance when required. Ample provision has 
been made in case of fire in the shape of several lengths of elastic hose, 
attached to a hydrant, by means of which water could be thrown on 
any part of the house without delay. 

* Altogether, the theatre is of the most complete, elegant, and sub- 
stantial character, and will, we are sure, bear comparison with, if it 
does not surpass, any other theatre of its size out of London.” 


We should also add that Mr. Blinkhorn (whose public spirit, 
we fear, is not likely to be pecuniarily reimbursed at Gloucester) 
is now building an assembly-room by the side of the theatre, 
which will be finished and decorated in the same tasteful 
manner. We hope that the Gloucestrians will show their 
appreciation of this gentleman’s enterprise, and support him 
better than they did the elder Kean on his first visit. His 
(Kean’s) last engagement there, when he had made his reputa- 
tion, drew a hundred and fifty pound house, the prices having 
been doubled or trebled. H. C. 


oe. ADVERTISEMENTS. P 


DONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow spirit .. 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 
delicious spirit .. oe oe oe és oe a“ 
DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD, Whiskey 90s Do 
of extraordinary quality and age .. se oe oe ex! “! 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 

and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
ulation, these instruments are quite un- 











15s. per Gallon. 
18s. Do. 








ANDREW AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA ......... - 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO .....cccccesccccccccee 245. & 288, an 
TENT and CLARET eece-e cooe OS, an 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s, & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered fiee within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus, or any station in Eng'and, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. — 

“I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Ho pital. P , 

‘The flavour and quality of Messrs. Andrew and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. ANDREW & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 





R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 


tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 





